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DIFFERENT KINDS OF FOOD FOR SOILING, 
oe 


Wheat and Rye.—The earliest food 
which can be depended upon in the spring, 
for soiling, is wheat or rye. We much pre- 
fer the former, as it is sweeter and more nu- 
tritious ; nor does the straw become tough 
and harsh so soon as rye; it consequently 
lasts longer. 

Cultivation.—If the ground be not already 
rich, it should be made so. It cannot be made 
too rich for this purpose. Plow deep, har- 
row fine, and then roll. Now take an extra 
quantity of seed, and sow broadcast, as early 
as the last of August or the first week in 
September. Plow this in about three inches 
deep with a three-furrow plow; leave the 
land in its rough state, without harrowing or 
rolling. By using an extra quantity of seed, 
the stalks grow finer, sweeter, and more 
tender ; and by leaving the land rough, the 
plant is not so likely to winter-kill. Plowing 
in the seed has a further advantage; the 
plant strikes a deeper root, and consequently 
grows stronger than if lightly harrowed in; 
it also comes up in rows, as if drilled, which 
gives the air a much better opportunity to 
circulate among the stalks; thus promoting 
a more rapid and better growth. However 
rank the grain may grow in the fall, it is not 
advisable to feed it off inthe slightest degree, 
except in a southern climate. North, the 
grain requires all! of its fall growth to pro- 
tect it during the winter, and insure a vigor- 
ous and rapid start in the spring. 

Orchard Grass, Lucerne, Ray Grass, 
and Clover.—These grasses come forward 
first in spring in the order mentioned, al- 
though they ripen for hay about the same 
time. Ina very early season, we have had 
orchard grass in a dry, warm, rich soil, two 
feet high, and fit for soiling in the latitude 
of 40° 30’, by the last of April; it however 
cannot generally be depended upon in this 
latitude before the last of May. 

Cultivation.—For Orchard and Ray grass 
the land must be rich, clean, and well pul- 
verized. Sow each kind by itself, at the rate 
of at least two bushels of seed per acre, early 
in the fall or spring, then harrow and roll. 
Neither clover nor other seed should be 
sown with these grasses ; and it is import- 
ant that the seed be sown thick ; otherwise 
it willeome up in tufts, and in afew years 
be almost entirely rooted out by other grass- 
es. The yield is very large when properly’ 
cultivated, We have taken upwards of three’ 





tons per acre of well-cured hay of the for- 
mer. For hay, neither of these grasses is 
quite so good as Timothy, herdsgrass or red 
top. This ray grass must not be confound- 
ed with rye grass nor oat grass. It is much 
superior to either, and makes the finest and 
best of lawns for our country. It is now 
in great request in this vicinity for the pur- 
pose of soiling. 

Clover should be sown the last of Febru- 
ary, or early in March, just after a fall of 
snow, if possible, at the rate of ten to six- 
teen pounds of seed per acre, at least. 
Whenever there is frost upon it, especially 
in the spring, not a hoof should be allowed 
to cross nor nibble it till the sun has dried off 
the frost. We have seena small flock of 
sheep ruin a whole field in a single hour, by 


‘pasturing it on a frosty morning: 


The cultivation of lucerne is attended with 
teo much trouble to find favor at the high 
price of labor in the United States. It re- 
quires a very rich, deep, warm soil, prepared 
in the best manner. Sow fifteen to twenty 
pounds of seed per acre, in drills, nine to 
eighteen inches apart, the last of April or 


first of May, in this climate. Hoe it well 


during the summer, and keep it clear of 
weeds ; otherwise they will check its growth, 
oralmost entirely kill it. The following year, 
it may be cut several times during the season 
of its growth. After each cutting, liquid 
manure, or a light rich compost spread over 
it, is very valuable. 

Indian Corn.—By sowing the earlier va- 
rieties for the first sowings, this may be had 
from the fore part of July till late in Novem- 
ber. The proper time for cutting corn for 
soiling, is when the ear is well set on the 
stalk, and the grain is in milk. If cut before 
this, it is apt to scour the stock, and it is not 
so nutritious forthem. _ 

Cullivation.—Plow very deep—subsoil if 
possible—you cannot make the land too rich. 
Sow the earlier varieties in drills from twelve 
to eighteen inches apart; the latter from 
eighteen to thirty inches ; keep the ground 
clear of weeds, either by the hand cultivator 
or hoes. To sow in drills is far better than 
broadcast, as the airthen circulates freely 


| among the stalks, and makes a much health- 


ier and better growth. The varieties of 
sweet corn are decidedly superior for soiling 
as the stalks are sweeter and more nutritious. 
Not so great a growth of stalks, perhaps. 
ean be got per aere ; but the superior quality 
of the stalks and ears more than compen- 
sates for the deficiency in quantity. 
Millet,—Prepare the ground as for orchard 





grass, and sow broadcast, or in drills, six 
inches apart, from the last of April to the 
first of July. It may be harrowed, or plowed 
in like wheat, only not so deep by one 
inch. It should be cut for soiling when the 
stalks are in flower, or just as going out of 
flower. ; 

Oats and Buckwheat.—Sow and cultivate 
the same as millet. 

There are other grains and grasses:which 
may be profitably cultivated for soiling, but 
the above are the most important. 

Of pumpkins, cymlins, squashes, sugar 
beets, and other roots which ripen in the fall, 
we shall not at present speak, as it would 
make this article too long. 

Treatment of Stock under the Soiling Sys- 
tem.—Stock, when soiled, should have a free 
range of a few acres at least. “Exercise in 
the open air, the greater part of the day, is 
essential to their good health and_ thrift. 
Their food may be thrown in small bundles 
on the clean grass ground ; but a better man- 
ner for feeding is, to place the food in com- 
mon hay ricks, standing on legs two or three 
feet from the ground. There is much less 
waste by adopting this method. If fed in 
stalks, the corn stalks are better cut up 
fine before feeding, ina machine made ex- 
pressly for this purpose. Every particle of 
them will then be consumed with avidity. 

Green food should always be given fresh 
cut; if allowed to lie afew hours, and be- 
come half wilted, it is injurious to ‘stock, 
causing disease, and sometimes death. Be 
very careful not to feed too much at a time, 
otherwise it may produce hoven. If soiled 
entirely, stock ought to be fed five times a 
day. 


ENGRAVINGS FOR THE AMERICAN HERD BOOK - 


We learn that Mr. L. F. Allen has en- 
gaged Mr. John R. Page, of Sennett, N. Y., 
to goto Kentucky, Ohio, and other States, 
to take sketches for engraving of Short 
Horn bulls and cows for his forthcoming 
volume of the American Herd Book. Mr. 
P. sketches admirably, for an example of 
which, we would refer to the portrait. of 
Balco, on page 329 of this volume.. —— 

Those who wish to place their stock. ad- 
vantageously before the public, will do well 
to have their pedigrees properly recorded in 
the next volume of the American Herd Book. 
Few in the United States see the English 
Herd Book, the cost of which, complete, is 
about $60. All good animals should ‘hence- 
forth find a place_in our own country’s Herd 
Book, where Americans can sée their record: 
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and where they can be referred to at once, 
and save the voluminous and laborious writ- 
ing now required in stating them, when one 
wishes to know how an animal is bred. 








THE HAMBURG FOWLS. 


Whence this breed originated is not defi- 
nitely known, some assigning its origin to 
Hamburg or vicinity, others to Holland. 
Those places at the present time furnish 
the best specimens of these fowls, and we 
may, therefore, properly infer, that if not 
originating, they have at least long been 
bred there, and brought to a high state of 
perfection. 

They are divided into two distinct varities ; 
these being again subdivided into two each, 
distinguished by the ground color of their 
plumage. The first division is into Penciled 
and Spangled fowls ; the next into Golden 
and Silver Penciled, and Golden and Silver 
Spangied. 

The Silver Penciled, or Bolton Grays, are 
by many considered the most beautiful, al- 
though probably no better layers than any of 
the other varieties. Their imperative points, 
and these aJso apply to other well-bred Ham- 
burgs, are a full rose comb, slate colored 
legs and white ear lobes. These are indis- 
pensible requisites for the pure breed, and 
birds without them we should not consider 
worth breeding from. The ground color is 
a pure white. On the cock very little black 
is seen, and it is generally conceded that the 
wings and tail are the only parts that should 
be of that color. The hackles of the hen 
are a silvery white, with no marking what- 
ever; the rest of her body is distinctly pen- 
ciled with several lines of black on each 
feather. 

The Golden Penciled are similar in every 
respect to the Silver Penciled fowls, except 
in ground color. This, as their name—Bol- 
ton Bays—indicates, is a dark yellow or bay. 

The Spangled fowls, in their essential 
points, are the same as the Penciled. The 
same remark may also be applied to their 
color, their markings, however, are decidedly 
different, one spot or spangle of clear black 
taking the place of the lines on the Penciled 
birds. The breast of the cock ‘is marked 
even more distinctly than the rest of his 
body. His hackles are striped in the center 
with black, and his tail feathers mottled with 
black spots on the ground color. 

Ail Hamburgs are slightly under the 
average size, are finely formed, and unsur- 
passed as layers. Their eggs are of a me- 
dium size. They are_rather noted for long- 
continued than rapid laying, and are rarely 
known to sit. They are active, noisy, and 
impatient of confinement; great foragers, 
though small consumers of grain; and 
where full liberty and a good range is afford- 
ed, they are undoubtedly a most profitable 
fowl. Some consider them delicate in con- 
stitution, but this can be obviated in a great 
measure by a little extra care when yonng, 
which will be amply repaid in the increased 
size of the fowl when full grown. They 
mature early, and are tender, juicy and fine- 
ly flavored. Few birds of their size excel 
them for the table. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
THE GRASSES. 

In the various agricultural papers we have 
had talk and accounts of improved stock ; of 
the production of various kinds of crops, and 
almost everything down to the Shanghai 
chick; but I have not read much about the 
grasses—the different kinds—their adapta- 
tion to the different soils and climates—their 
productiveness—profits, &c. Will some- 
body write something on this subject? Your 
readers are numerous, and doubtless some 
have both experience and theory on the 
matter. 

I have been sowing Timothy or meadow 
catstail and red clover generally, though 
probably to a disadvantage, as clover fre- 
quently freezes out in the winter, or driesup 
in the summer; it also requires a good rich 
soil to do well on, and lasts only a year or 
two, unless the seasons favor it. 

I have some loamy soil, naturally moist, 
sloping to the north, which I sowed in rye 
last fall, that I want to seed. What would 
be best for it as meadow? What for: pas- 
ture ?—[Red top.—Eps. Am. Ac.] How 
would herdsgrass or red top, tall oat, mead- 
ow soft grass, rye grass, smooth-stalked 
meadow or American cocks-foot do, on clay 
bottom, for pasture, where the soil has not 
been manured ? E. S. Traver. 

Clinton, Dutches Co., N. Y., Feb. 28. 

We have for years given great attention 
to the cuitivation of the grasses, and experi- 
menting with various foreign and native sorts. 
This subject has occupied nearly as much 
thought with us as breeding and rearing im- 
proved stock. We have also frequently 
written on these subjects, especially in the 
first ten volumes of the American Agricultur- 
ist; and the reason we do not say more now 
on the grasses is, that we have little new to 
add. In an article on “ soiling,” page 401 of 
this number of our paper, the writer of the 
above will find some observations on the 
grasses, from the third to the seventh para- 
graph, which it may be important for him to 
read. Ray grass is the only one of foreign 
kind recently introduced into this country 
which has found favor, and we do not think 
this equal to orchard grass (cocks-foot). It 
has been in cultivation to some extent in this 
neighborhood for about fifteen years. Our 
friends have grown it with profit as far north 
as Connecticut, and as far south as the banks 
of the Roanoke, in North Carolina. 

We have no doubt someof the prairie 
grasses may be found valuable after cultiva- 
tion. There is one kind in particular at the 
west—we can not describe it botanically— 
which is preferred early in the season to any 
other by stock. It comes forward very early, 
grows rapidly, and if kept fdown by close 
feeding, makes good pasture till August. 
If suffered to grow unpastured, it gets five or 
six feet high by August, and is then so coarse 
and rank cattle will scarcely touch it. It 
resembles orchard grass, and we have no 
doubt would be highly valuable to cultivate 
for early pasture and soiling. There are 
several kinds of Northern Texas, and Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon grasses, such as Grama 
or Buffalo, the Tornillo or Screw, the Mus- 
quit, &c. The Tornillo is particularly valu- 
able. See first series of American Agricul- 
turist, vol. 3, pp. 22, 47, 172. 

The only effectual way to introduce new 
grasses into cultivation is, for the farmers 








themselves to experiment in a small way 
with every new variety they can obtain at 
home and abroad, and then communicate 
the results of these experiments to the Agri- 
cultural press. 

Indian corn is one of our most valuabie 
grasses. Itcanbe had in great abundance 
for pasture or soiling in this climate, from 
the Ist of July till winter sets in. See our 
brief observations on this grass for soiling 
page 104 of this number. Its cultivation for 
feeding stock during the summer, has been 
quite too much neglected by the farmers, 
from the first settlement of the country down 
to the present day. Ifthe advice we gave 
upon this subject last year, and in fact almost 
every season for the past ten years, had 
been adopted by the farmers generally, thou- 
sands of cattle might have been saved from 
starvation, and the country would have been 
benefitted many millions of dollars. 





For the American Agriculturist.’ 


QUESTIONS ABOUT COWS, 


Iam desirous of improving the appear- 
ance of my dairy, if Iam not able to im- 
prove their milking qualities. Ihave a dairy 
of very good common or native cows. Their 
color is variegated. I fancy what is called 
the cherry-red. I have some whose calves 
do not happen to be of the color of their 
dam, Owing, as I suppose, to irregularity of 
breeding. I have always fanciedthe Devons, 
although I have never purchased any on ac- 
count of their high price, but have finally 
concluded to do so. If in your opinion I can 
do better to cross my dairy with some other 
breed whose color may not be so admirable, 
but better for milking, you will confer a last- 
ing favor on me and others by doing so 
through the columns of your paper. 


S. Kierrer. 
StonE-MI Ls, Jefferson Co., N. Y., Feb. 23, 1855. 


A Short Horn (Durham) bull, from a deep 
milking family, of nearly a pure red color, 
fine, and of medium size, would be the best 
animal our correspondent could obtain for 
his cows, if he has good pasture. Butif his 
soil be thin, and pasture rather short, then 
take a Devon bull which he is sure is de- 
scended from deep milking families on both 
male and female sides. The prices of such 
bulls are moderate, and they can be had of 
various breeders in this State. Our corre- 
spondent would find a great improvement in 
his stock by the first cross ; the second cross 
would give him a few animals out of the lot 
which would look almost like thoroughbreds. 
This is a cheap and sure way of improving 
one’s stock ; and millions would be annually 
gained by our farmers if they would univer- 
sally adopt it. We would not only recom- 
mend the use of superior males for their 
cattle, but also for their horses, sheep, pigs, 
and poultry. 





It is said that North Carolina produces 
within its boundaries the staple of. every 
State in the Union, and is the only one that 
does it. 


a 


There is but one paper—a monthly—pub- 
lished in Egypt ; three in Iceland, and one 


in Sicily. 





If you would be pungent, be brief, for it is 
with work as with sunbeams, the more they 
are condensed, the deeper they burn. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
BLACK MERCER POTATOES. 
a 


Thy letter of the 17th inst. was received, 
and in answer would state that we are hap- 
py to do any thing that would benefit our 
brother farmers, and we think that in recom- 
mending the black Mercer potatoes to their 
notice through thee, we may benefit all those 
who are led to give them a fair trial. 

We have raised them for the last three or 
four years, and the last two years almost 
exclusively, never failing to produce double 
of the Slack that we can of the white Mer- 
cer; and one year (1853) more than three 
times as many. Last year we had the poor- 
€st success we ever had, owing to the ex- 
cessive drouth, and we planted too early, so 
that this crop amounted to almost a failure, 
not producing over fifty bushels per acre; 
while, before, we have ranged from 125 to 
270 per acre. 

We think them fully as good as the other 
varieties, but many are prejudiced against 
them. We use them altogether, and are not 
ashamed to ask our friends to partake with 
us of as white and mealy potatoes as any can 
show. They (the women) say they take 
rather more cooking than the white Mercers. 
They always grow till frost, yet our experi- 
ence is, that it will not do to plant before the 
10th or 12th of May. We have had them 
weigh 38 oz., and could pick out forty that 
would make a bushel. But our last year’s 
crop was small, and the potatoes quite infe- 
rior to what they have been heretofore. 
They generally bring us from four to five 
cents less per bushel than the white ones 
are selling for here. They are now worth 
$1124. They do not appear to be affected 
with the rot like the white ones. Owing to 
their growing till frost, and continually set- 
ting, we think the small ones do not do well 
for seed, as they do not sufficiently mature 
with any degree of certainty. We do not 
know of any other information thee would 
desire, but should be happy to answer any 
inquiries. Thine, J.N. & E. R. 

Montrose Farm, N. J. 





For the American Agriculturist. - 
PLOWING IN GUANO AND BONEDUST. 


In the paper of November 22, vol. XIII, p. 
161, a correspondent gives some valuable 
experiments with concentrated fertilizers on 
corn, which alone I consider worth the entire 
year’s subscription to your paper, to those 
who have brains to appreciate them, and are 
not too much wedded to the ways of their 
grandfathers, or too indolent to take the 
trouble to think for themselves, to be bene- 
fitted by them. But your correspondent 
omitted one important feature in giving his 
experiments, and that is the method of apply- 
ing those fertilizers. Were they sown broad- 
cast and plowed, or harrowed in? or were 
they putin the hill at time of planting or 
hoeing? or both? May we not be enlight- 
ened on this point! 

Inyour article on the “ cultivation of spring 
wheat,” page 385 of this volume, under the 
head “preparation and manures,” you say, un- 
der circumstances, “guano and bone-dust 
should be plowed in,’(a) and in the next 
paragraph you say that guano should be 
plowed in, but “ bone-dust, and lime, and 
plaster when the latter is used, should be 
left near the surface of the soil if possible.”(6) 





Now as “ bone-dust ” can not be left near the 
surface if it is plowed in, especially if we plow 
as deeply as you recommend, which direc- 
tion shall we follow? Plow it in? or leave 
it near the surface by plowing first and har- 
rowing it in? A little light here would clear 
away the fog and let us act understandingly. 

I have composted guano, about the first of 
February with charcoal dust from locomo- 
tives, some rich muck, finely disintegrated 
by frost, and gypsum, have already turned 
it over twice and intend to add still more 
muck as soon as the frost will permit and 
turn it over two or three times more. Will 
it then be sufficiently mixed with the other 
ingredients, and its causticity sufficiently 
ameliorated to.use with safety and advan- 
tage this spring on corn, and various garden 
vegetables, fruits &c.? 

I must add, the American Agriculturisi is 
my most welcome weekly visitor, and I con- 
sider its pages more valuable to the brain 
farmer, than all the pretended wisdom of all 
the concejted old fogies in christendom. 

Esszx Co., N- J., March, 1855. ‘ 

(a) Bone-dust was added here through in- 
advertence, in the hurry of writing ; it should 
not be plowed in generally near so deep as 
guano. 

(6) This is correct—bone-dust and plaster 
should be left pretty near the surface. They 
may be plowed intwo to four inches deep, 
or harrowedin. On grass land they may be 
spread broadcast. A good rule for the ap- 
plication of bone-dust and plaster is to place 
them as near the rootsof the plants, which 
are deeper or shallower according to the 
kind cultivated. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


FARMERS AND BOTANISTS. 


ontiapinnii 

I am aware that though science has fur- 
nished its humblest student with ample 
means to defend its truths from the popular 
fallacies, and the encroachments of the more 
practical and less studious cultivators, the 
pages of a journal like this is not the proper 
place to demonstrate clearly, by abstract 
scientific data, any fact, however correct. 
Nor do I wish to enter into such a style of 
correspondence, though I confess a little dis- 
posed naturally to controversy, upon such 
topics as your correspondent from Ovid, N. 
Y., has referred to on page 355. The elu- 
cidation of even so trifling a matter as the 
proper name and identity of a weed, or trou- 
blesome grass, will, I hope, be admitted of 
sufficient moment to spare space for a few 
more sentences from one who prefers no 
claim to any information on the subject, 
other than he has obtained from actual ob- 
servation and good botanical authority. 

I need nut now recall to your memory 
why and under what peculiar circumstances, 
this subject of confounding names of common 
plants, was forced on your notice, except to 
remark, that it was full time to make eur- 
selves, at least, clear on the subject when a 
professor (?) of agriculture produced before 
the U. S. Agricultural Society, at one of its 
sessions, a spike, reported to bear at once 
cheat and wheat. 

Again, a writer, whose authority should be 
considered of some weight, having the tacit 
sanction of the London Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle, states that Couch grass is one of the 
Agrostis family, and finally, your correspond- 
ent, Mr. Brewer, sets the matter at rest, by 
stating that Couch or Bitch, Quack or Twitch, 
Sguttch, (and all the multitude of syno- 
nyms heaped on this pest, which Dr. Mackay 
and Asa Gray tells usis Triticum Repens, 
which no botanist doubts), is Agrostis alba 
stolonifera; at least, such is the Twitch or 





Quack grass of western New-York, which 
he proceeds to describe. This, the only 
means of setting the matter at rest, is com- 
mendable if it is practicable ; but every one 
who at all studied grass botanically must at 
once see the difficulty of a novice in botani- 
cal observation furnishing any descrip- 
tion competent to serve as a guide to the in- 
dividual who, with no other data. but the 
grass, and this abbreviated, generalized de- 
scription, enters upon the examination of the 
species in question. 

To what purpose has all the labor of sys- 
tematic botanists been, if a mere novice in 
the science can furnish such a description as 
will convey to the anxious student this very 
important knowledge, viz: the identity of a 
true species of plant, thereby opening the 


-way to its full history, habits, nature, treat- 


ment and uses? Iam rejoiced to find that 
at least one person has taken up the matter. 

And now, in conclusion, let me request Mr. 
Brewer to procure specimens of the grass 
known in his locality by all the various 
names already ennumerated.- First decide 
whether all can be referred to one identical 
form, whether Triticum Repens, or Agrostis 
alba (Fiorin). And in this examination let 
us be satisfied with the truly scientific (cor- 
rect) descriptions laid down by well known 
botanists, and not resort to any simple (in- 
correct) description, however easily under- 
stood to the casual or mere practical reader. 
I trust that the above remarks will be re- 
ceived as aiming at the elucidation of a simple 
fact in agricultural botany. As Mr. B. has 
furnished his address, I have no hesitation in 


appending mine. R. Rosinson Scott. 
KInGsEssING, Philadelphia, March 2. .... 





For the American Agriculturist. 
QUACK GRASS. 


Whether this is the kind of grass known 
as Couch, Twitch, or Quitch grass, the Tri- 
ticum repens of botanists, or some other 
name, is a question of more indifference to 
the mass of practical farmers, than the prac- 
tical one of how it may be exterminated 
once it has taken root. 

In this part of New-York, this grass grows 
extensively, and its destruction has come to 
be a matter of economy, imperative necessi- 
ty, and consequently of serious inquiry 
among farmers. Indeedon some farms in 
this and other counties adjacent, this grass 
has become so firmly and densely rooted 
that not half a crop of corn, wheat, or pota- 
toes, can be raised without a most discour- 
aging amount of labor; and so great is the 
power of reproduction or increase of this 
grass, that whole farms, which a few years 
ago were tolerably free from it, are now 
completely overburdened. Instances have 
come under my. observation where farms 
have been sold at a sacrifice—the owners 
being actually driven out before this pest. 

From my observation of this subject, Iam 
satisfied that there isno means of entirely 
eradicating it, except by the plow, hoe, and 
harrow. Draining to destroy Quack grass, 
is out of the question, for it will grow as well 
on upland (if it be not too arid) as on land 
that needs draining ; and I have seen vastly 
more of iton good corn and wheat land, 
than on any other. For séveral years the 
writer lived on a farm all of which was liter- 
ally and overrun with this pernicious grass, 
excepting about six acres of low pasture- 
land. On all sides of this field, the adjacent 
ones being upland for wheat and corn, this 
grass grew rankly ; and so firmly had the 
stout roots become interwoven in the soil, 
that plowing was rendered quite difficult. 
In the low pasture, however, scarcely a spire 
could be seen. It is not true, that the Quack 
grass of central and western New-York 
flourishes best on low land, or that it can be 
destroyed by draining. It prefers, itistrye, 
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moist land to that which is dry or gravelly, 
but it will resist destruction to the last on 
either. Nothing short of tearing the roots 
out of the ground, and exposing them in a 
hot sun, will destroy them, for so tenacious 
of life is it, that as long as the slightest 
portion of moist soil adheres to a root, it 
will retain life, and grow. 

Ihave seen this grass completely eradi- 
cated on a field ofeight acres by planting corn 
three years in succession, and hoeing three 
times ina season. It was however a te- 
dious process. A plow was first run through 
each way, twice ; then a cultivator, followed 
by the hoe. By the latter, every sod contain- 
ing Quack roots, was knocked in pieces, and 
every root that could be found was carefully 
exposed in the sun. At theend oftwo years 
the field (which had before almost defied 
cultivation) was easily tilled, produced well ; 
and at the expiration of three years, scarcely 
a root could be found, and better crops I never 
saw than this field afterward produced. 

Great care should be taken where Quack 
grass has once been extirpated to prevent its 
getting in again from what remains along the 
fences. Where the fences are within the 
farm they can be moved, and the grass near 
them destroyed, but with those on highways 
this can not so well be done, and from these 
the grass is likely to spread again. F. I. B. 





For the American Agriculturist. 

SOCIAL CHANGES IN ENGLAND. 
INFLUENCE ©F FOOD—AMOUNT CONSUMED—BENE- 
FICIAL EFFECT OF THE POTATO ROT, ETC. 

The comforts of the common people in 
England have been greatly increased within 
two centuries. In the reign of Henry VII1.,1 
society was in great disorder. Crimes 
abounded. Thieves and “ valiant beggars,” 
and “sturdy vagabonds,” were as numer- 
ous as honest men. More than 2,000 such 
persons were hung every year. Life and 
property were veryinsecure. Farmers were 
obliged to watch their folds, their fields, and 
barns with the utmost vigilance to prevent 
depredations. Criminals were multiplied by 
the breaking up of the monasteries, where 
thousands of the poor and destitute had 
heen fed by the monks, and by the convert- 
ing of small farms into sheep walks and 
thus turning many poor laborers out of their 
homes. 

The condition of the masses is always in- 
dicated by their food and dress. Harrison, 
who wrote in the reign of Elizabeth, says: 
“The bread throughout the land is made of 
such graine as the soil yieldeth; neverthe- 
lesse the gentilitie commonlie provide them- 
selves sufficient of wheat for their own 
tables, whilest their household and poore 
neighbors, in some shires, are inforced to 
contente themselves with rie or barlie; yea, 
and in time of dearth manie with bread 
made either of bran, peason, or otes, or of all 
together, and some acorns among, of which 
scourge the poorest doe soonest taste, sith 
they: are least able to provide themselves 
of better. I will not saie that this extremi- 
tie is oft so well to be seene in time of plen- 
tie as of dearth; but if I should, I could easi- 
lie bring my triall.” 

Substantial diet was then confined chiefly 
to persons of rank and wealth. A plowman 
was often compelled to dine on “ watergruel.” 
The food of the laborers was coarse and defi- 
cient ; their clothing was incomparably more 
so; and their lodgings were rude, dirty and 
uncomfortable. The houses even of the 
wealthy were mostly destitute of glass win- 
dows and chimneys. Thefloors of the peas- 
ants’ houses were of clay, and filled with the 
accumulated filth of many years. The luxu- 
‘ry of linen was confined to the rich and high- 
born. ‘Their woolen cloth was all of do- 


| that the number of sheep and cattle, con- 





-mestic manufacture, The processes of 








spinning, weaving, dyeing, and dressing 
cloths were the same which the Romans in- 
troduced into the island. Tea and coffee, 
and, to a great extent, sugar, were unknown. 
Beer was the universal beverage. The higher 
classes of society lived chiefly on salted 
meats. The common people seldom ate 
meat in any form. The ordinary fare of 
laboring men, then, would produce a riot ina 
work-house, now. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, several new species of grasses, 
fruits, and edible roots were introduced. Po- 
tatoes and turnips appeared about this time. 
In earlier ages, the people fed entirely on 
bread and meat. 

As late as 1760, out of a population of 
60,00,000, in England and Wales, nearly one 
half were sustained by rye, barley, and oats. 
Now, the same class of persons are con 
sumers of wheat. In Ireland, the exclusive 
use of the potato, forthe diet of the poorer 
classes, undoubtedly, retarded civilization 
and kept the population in a degraded state. 
If men have no artificial wants and are con- 
tent to live like brutes, and with brutes, there 
is no hope of their progress or elevation. 
The potato blight, therefore, may be regarded 
as ablessing to Ireland, thoughit has wrought 
such destruction of her inhabitants. In Eng- 
land, the use of the potato as the principal 
article of food has been confined to a few 
districts; and in those it has tended to re- 
tard the social progress of the people. 

McCulloch remarks: “ We are not of the 
number of those who regard the potato rot 
as a manifestation of divine wrath and who 
suppose that its continuance will be ruinous 
to the poor. On the contrary, we do not 
hesitate to say, that, judging of its influence, 
in time to come by that which it has hither. 
to exercised, we should look upon the total 
extinction of the plant as a blessing, and not 
as ap evil.” The same author observes 


sumed by the citizens of London, has not 
increased more rapidly than the population; 
but the size of the anwmals is more than double? 
In 1750, the average weight of cattle, soldin 
Smithfield market, was 370 lbs.; of sheep, 
28 lbs. Now, the average weight of beeves 
is about 800 lbs.; and, of sheep, 801bs. Hence, 
every person consumes much more butcher’s 
meat than during the last century. The en- 
tire amount of food consumed in England and 
Wales, in 1846, was estimated at £180,000,- 
000 ($900,000,000) making about £9 ($45) 
to each inhabitant of 20,000,000. In Ireland, 
the expense was about half as much to each 
inhabitant. These facts show that material 
and moral progress are mutually useful. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
LETTER FROM THE WEST. 
—o——_ 
(Continued from last week.) 


We are now in Madison, the capitol of this 
State. It is a very pretty town, population 
about 5,600.. It is almost surrounded by 
lakes, there are four of them, each one of 
several miles in extent. I spent the Sab- 
bath there, and early on Monday morning 
took the stage for Galena, Illinois. 

The country is about like what I have been 
describing, for about forty miles, when it be- 
comes quite hilly for the western country. 
By looking over the map, you will see that I 
have marked my route from Fon-du-lac to 
Galena. Dodgeville is near the eastern bor- 
ders of the lead region. There is more or, 
less mining nearly all the way from there to 
Galena ; the land is comparativly neglected. 
I have no doubt that if the miners had ex- 
pended the same amount of labor and money 
upon the land, they have in digging for lead, 
they would have been much better off to-day 
than they are. But within the past year 
lead has risen enormously, and it is said 





some of the miners are now making large 
fortunes. 

Mineral Point is about the center of min- 
ing operations, and contains about 4 or 5,000 
inhabitants. 

Galena is miserably situated, between two 
hills on a stream rightly named Fever river. 
It is six miles from the Mississippi. Some 
of the residences upon the hills are quite 
pleasant, but the business part of the town 
is probably one of the most sickly places in 
Illinois. Its principal business is the export 
of lead and the import of produce to the 
mining regions ; population 5,000. 

The cholera, among other diseases, was rag- 
ing inthe place when I was there, and I 
went on a steamer that was to start the next 
day for St. Pauls. ’ 

The captain told me that he had not had@ 
case of cholera this season, but I suppose he 
lied to me, for some of the passengers told 
me next morning that two had died on board 
during the night, and Isaw three more taken 
off in the morning, two of them apparently 
just breathing their last. 

These things made me feel rather unpleas- 
antly at first, but after we got out on the 
Father of Waters, the novelties of my sit- 
uation, and the scenery of its banks, soon 
occupied my attention. 

You have no doubt read a description of it 
lately written by some of the Railroad ex- 
curtionists, from Rock Island up, (see map). 
But there is one thing I have not seen men- 
tioned. It is this: The banks of the river 
exhibit to me almost incontrovertible evi- 
dence in favor of the theory that this west- 
ern country was once a vast inland ocean. 
The banks of the river are from one to three 
miles apart, though the river occupies but a 
small portion of this; banks are from 100 to 
500 feet high, almost perpendicular, and are 
lined to the top with a species of sand-stone, 
and almost invariably, at a height of 3 or 
400 feet from the water, they exhibit the 
same signs of having been washed by some 
mighty flood, that they now do at or within 
a few feet of the water’s edge. Another 
strong argument I would adduce is this : 
The banks are very irregular, they are brok- 
en constantly by immense ravines, some of 
them are the beds of streams, and some are 
now dry, but once undoubtedly were the 
beds of river. My theory is this: This 
western country, I have said, was once a 
vast inland ocean, that an outlet was forced 
through to the Gulf of Mexico, and at that 
time the bed of the river was hundreds of 
feet above where it now is, and on a com- 
parative level with the surrounding country. 
But during the ages and centuries that it was 
drawing off and pouring its immense flood 
into the ocean, the bed of the river gradual- 
ly wore down, its tributary streams wore 
down in corresponding manner, until they 
reached their present bed, and left an almost 
boundless extent of country of incomparable 
beauty, of apparently exhaustless fertility, 
that will at no distant day be the garden of 
the world in agricultural productions. 
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Keepinc Apries.—Some one having stated 
that the best way to préserve apples from 
rotting was to pack them in salt, the editor 
of the Albany Knickerbocker tried the ex- 
periment. He says they have kept for three 
years, and would keep eternally, if they 
waited for him toeatthem. The saline par- 
ticles so mix with the appies, that you can’t 
eat one of them without fancying you are 
chewing a piece of Lot’s wife! 





Truth is a rock of strength sufficient to 
bear the universe. 





The veil that covers the face of futurity is 
woven by the hand of mercy. 
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BRAHMA POOTRA FOWIE. 
pai Fn 

With the following extract of a letter, we 
received a trio of superb Brahmas of Mr. 
Smith’s own raising. Their size is large 
enough to satisfy the most ambitious, the 
cock only nine months old, weighing 104 lbs., 
the pullets, seven months old, weighing 6% 
Ibs. and 6} lbs. respectively, and this in thin 
flesh. Their stately forms, and fine propor- 
tions commend them to the eye of the breed- 
er at once. The pullets have been laying 
some time previous to our receiving them, 
and quite steadily since. We hope to be 
able to speak of their qualities for the table 
another year. 

Vauury Fatts, R. I., Feb. 22, 1855. 

I think you can make the cock outweigh 
any Shanghai inthe country. I have had hens 
of this breed that weighed over 12 pounds 
each at 3 years old. I sold Dr. J. C. Ben- 
nett, and C. C. Plaisted, two of them for $50 
each, and they sent them to England with a 
young cock, I sold them at the same time 
for $50. He weighed over 12 pounds at 10 
months old. The trioI think weighed a little 
over 37 pounds. It ishard to find Shanghais 
that will come up to that weight or near it. 

Yours in haste, Gero. Smiru. 








For the American Agriculturist. 
EXPERIENCE IN RAISING SPRING WHEAT. 


elaine 
Stone Muxs, Jefferson Co., N. Y., Feb. 23, 1855. 

As this is known to be one of the most 
natural wheat producing sections in the Unt- 
ted States, it may well be inferred that the 
best means are employed in the producing of 
this crop. So far as the kind of wheat sowed 
is concerned my practical experience and 
observation may be of some value to the 
readers of the American Agriculturist who 
live in sections of country where wheat is 
not the main staple of production, and I 
cheerfully answer to your call. 

I raise more or less spring wheat every 
year, preferring it to winter wheat, because 
of the uncertainty of the latter. I have 
tried many kinds, but I have found three 
varieties to be the most profitable for me. 
These are knownasthe Black Sea, China, or 
Tea, and Fife. The. Black Sea wheat is not 
so valuable to manufacture into flour for ex- 
portation, because it is notso white and light, 
or soft to the touch of the finger, but makes 
good bread, of a rather yellowish color. It 
never has rusted or blasted with me, and I 
doubt if with any body else if sown within 
the month of May. I have grown it upon 
interval land so rich that it lodged and lay 
flat upon the ground during the time it was 
filling until it was harvested, yet it was well 
filled and yielded thirty-eight (38+) bushels 
per acre. It is an earlier variety than the 
others, and may be sown, and do compara- 
tively well, when it would be too late for 
either of the other two kinds to mature. It 
has been sown as late as the 20th of June in 
this section, and produced bright straw and 
a plump berry. This has been much liked, 
because it may be sown so late as to escape 
the wheat midge and yet fill. As the wheat 
midge does not rage so much now as former- 
ly, it is not so extensively cultivated. 

The Fife and China, or Tea, are the best 
kinds for producing a good quality of flour ; 
millers give the China the preference, be- 
cause it is a softer wheat and grinds so near- 
ly like the best kinds of winter wheat. The 
quality of flour competes with the latter. I 
have had some of both kinds ground at the 
same time and compared the flour and bread, 
and the difference observable was in favor of 
the Fife. Yet millers will not pay as much 
for it by six cents per bushel. 








There is one thing in favor of the Fife; if 
it does not sell for as much per bushel, like 
the Black Sea, it will not shell like the China 
while harvesting. I have cut the China 
while quite green and found it to shell much 
when in that state. My practice is to raise 
the three varieties. Last season I raised 
500 bushels of the different kinds from three 
bushels of seed. This year I purpose to 
sow forty or forty-five bushels. I sow one 
bushel and a peck to the acre. The China 
appeared to come up too thin the past dry 
season. Asthe berry is larger it needs from 
four quarts toa peck more seed per acre 
than the other two kinds, though in the Black 
Sea yield spoken of, [only sowed one bushel 
per acre, after corn. The land was clean 
and in excellent order. S. Krerrer. 
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Tue late Duke of Northumberland once 
purchased a beautiful and valuable horse ; 
but no sooner had his grace begun to use 
him, than he discovered that the horse had 
one very bad trick—that of suddenly lying 
down when his rider was on his back. This 
could not be endured, so he ordered his ser- 
vant to get the horse properly broken in. 
Accordingly away went the groom to a cele- 
brated horse-breaker, in the city of Durham, 
and without mentioning the animal’s particu- 
lar frailty, left him with a general commis- 
sion to break himin. The next day, the 
teacher of horses rode out on an experimen- 
tal trip with the duke’s favorite, and present- 
ly found himself gently rolled upon the soil, 
and the horse by his side, very much at his 
ease. ‘*‘ Oh;*-seaid. the horse-breaker, not at 
all embarrassed, “is that your-euctom 2” 
So he provided himself, the next day, with 
several strong stakes and plenty of sound 
rope, and took the unceremonious steed to a 
large field adjoining Durham Cathedral. 
Riding around and around, the animal, ac- 
cording to his character, soon stretched 
himself comfortably, rider and all, on the 
green sods. Without saying a word, the 
horse-breaker, getting up, seized upon his 
wooden stakes, drove them deep and firm 
into the ground, all around the wilfull brute, 
and then, by means of the rope, fastened 
him down exactly in the position chosen by 
himself, so that neither legs nor body could 
stironeinch. Ofcourse, aftera time, the horse 
was willing to get up, but the teacher was 
willing he should lie still; and there he kept 
him, with plenty of hay and water within 
reach, for three days and three nights, him- 
self sitting on his back for most of the time, 
smoking his pipe. The horse, as long as he 
lived, 1 am able to assure you, never lay 


down any more with his rider on his back. 
WHISTLER AT THE PLOW. 





A Lesson rrom THE Droutu.—We have 
endeavored occasionally to impress upon the 
farmers and planters of this country, the im- 
portance of adopting a more thorough and 
judicious tillage than at present generally 
obtains. During the present season, in pass- 
ing through different parts of the State, we 
have been more than ever convinced of the 
evil of close culture, especially in the pro- 
duction of corn. We notice this subject 
now, that our agricultural friends may be 
duly impressed with the importance of plant- 
ing hereafter more sparsely, plowing more 
deeply, and preparing more thoroughly the 
soil. _Webeg them, in the preparation of 
their lands for wheat, corn, oats, and indeed 
all important crops, to try the system of sub- 
soiling. We have seen it tested in Floyd 
County, in a wheat crop, with the most sat- 
isfactory results. Upon this subject the 
Chattanooga Gazette adds its testimony. 
After stating the almost entire failure of the 
corn crop in that section, it says: 
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son ought to convince every farmer of the 
importance of deep plowing, even subsoil- 
ing. Fields that-have thus been cultivated, 
have stood the drouth wonderfully, and will 
make a tolerably fair yield.” 





Onie1n oF THE Curture or Corron in AmMER- 
1ca.—Though the -cotton manufacture of 
England was, at its origin, supplied'with the 
raw material from the Levant, and subse- 
quently from the West Indies and South 
America, the United States soon became the 
principal exporters of what appeared to have 
been an exotic to their soil, though an ordi- 
nary short staple is stated by Mr. Seabrook 
to have been grown in Virginia, in a limited 
way, at least 130 years before the Revolu- 
tion. In Wilson’s account of the Province 
of Carolina, in America, published in 1682, it 
is stated that “cotton of the Cyprus and 
Malta sort grows well, and a good plenty of 
the seed is sent thither.” Mr. Spalding, of 
Sapelo Island, near Darien, in Georgia, has 
stated that his father was one of the first to 
cultivate the long staple of Sea Island cot- 
ton, in 1787, from seed received from the 
Bahamas. The seeds of probably the same 
cotton, carried into the interior and upland 
parts of Georgia, from the poorsoiland drier 
climate, and the necessary modification of 
culture, produced what is Some as upland 
cotton. The culture spread thence into the 
the States which abut upon the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. There the rich soil and moist climate 
required the cultivation to be suited to it; 
but every thing being congenial, and fresh 
seed introduced from Mexico, the largest 
known returns have been obtained. 





CorrTon inAxucerta.—Mr. Walsh, the Paris 
correspondent of the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce writes that the whole of the first page 
and part of the second of the Moniteur, are 
occupied by a report of the Minister of War 
on the development of the culture of cotton 
in Algeria during 1854, and the distribution 
of the prizes provided for the most assiduous 
and successful planters. An Imperial pre- 
mium—twenty thousand franecs—to be de- 
livered each year, for five years, has been 
divided, this time, between a French settler 
and an Arab Cadi, of the Province of Oran; 
and the Reporter begs his Majesty to remark 
how fortunate and promising it is for the 
cotton culture that the Arabs should have 
engaged in competition in the enterprize, 
with the Europeans. A hundred and eighty- 
four bales of Algeria cotton grown last year, 
will be offered at public sale at Havre, on the 
12th of next month, under the auspices of the 
government. The quality is designated as 
excellent. Place is to be specially reserved 
at the Industrial Exhibition of May, for all 
products manufactured by ‘“ Metropolitan 
industry ” with the Algerian article. I in- 
close an official report from Bombay, on the 
culture of cotton in India; the particulars 
will obtain attention in the south and south- 
west of our Union. ' 





Guano ror Corn.—One of our neighbors 
let a piece of land to be planted upon shares 
withcorn. He proposed to the laborer to.try 
an experiment with guano on one portion ef 
the: field—should think: about one fourth— 
while the other portion received a good coat 
ing of yard manure. The field being well 
prepared, and marked out so-as to show the 
place far each hill, about one table-spoonful 
of guano was dropped in a place. It was 
then well mixed with the soil of the hill with 
the hoe. A little fresh dirt was then hauled 
over the compost thus made, and the corn 
dropped and covered. . The result was such, 
that the owner offered to take the. guanoed 
portion for his half of the crop. . The labor- 





“The experience of this fatally dry sea- 


er agreed to his proposition ; and the owner 
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actually got more corn from his part than the 
laborer did from the whole remaining por- 
tion of the field. This mode of applying 
guano is slow, but we think it amply com- 
pensates for the extra labor.—W. E. Cowles, 
tn Country Gent. 


Brita Bein 





NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
RS TS 

The Society met at its rooms, No. 600 
Broadway, on Monday evening, March 5th, 
Prerident Wilson G. Hunt in the chair. 

The minutes of the meeting heing read, 
and a Treasurer elected for the ensuing year, 
a committee was appointed to examine the 
flowers. These were classed as follows: 

No. 1, exhibited by Mr. W. Cranston, gar- 
dener, to E. Stephens, Hoboken, included 
four species of acacia, two seedling verbenas, 
two seedling mimulus, andoneazalea. The 
verbenas were thought to be very promising. 

No. 2 was a-collection of camelias and 
roses, exhibited by Mr. More, Ninety-eighth- 
street. The camelias were very perfectly 
grown for the season, and both specimens 
highly commendable. 

No. 3 was exhibited by Mr. Thomas Hogg, 
Jr., consisting mostly of camelias and some 
rare and beautiful specimens of Orchids. 
Also a Bignonia Picta, highly colored, which 
attracted much attention. 

The examination being ended, Mr.-3.-w. 
Degrauw, President of the Brooklyn Horti- 
cultural Society, was proposed and elected 
a member of the society, which then, on mo- 
tion, adjourned. 





THE CALCEOLARIA. 
———_@—— 

Florists, and even gentlemen’s gardeners, 
have lately evinced a disposition to throw the 
herbaceous kinds of Calceolarias out of cul- 
tivation, and to substitute for them shrubby 
sorts which are more easily managed, and 
against which I have not a word to say; but 
still I regret to see the other varieties, most 
of which are far handsomer than the shrub- 
by kinds, so much neglected as they now are. 
I have therefore furnished the following re- 
marks on their management, with the view 
of directing more attention to them than they 
have lately received. It is true they are 
somewhat difficult to winter, but neverthe- 
less I feel certain that any one who will 
strictly carry out my plan of growing them 
need entertain no apprehensions of failure. 
Let us commence at the time they have done 
flowering, which is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, about the latter end of June. As 
soon afterwards as circumstances will per- 
mit, divest them of their flower stalks and 
dead leaves, and top-dress them about an 
inch deep with silver sand and yellow loam 
in equal portions, taking care that all the ripe 
joints of the young shoots are covered for 
about half that depth ; afterwards place them 
in-a cool shady situation until the beginning 
or middle of September, giving occasional 
waterings during that period. By this time 
it will generally be found that most of the 
shoots so covered have emitted a sufficient 
number of roots to admit of their being re- 
moved with safety from the parent plant; 
this operation I perform in the same manner 
as is generally done by gardeners in the re- 
moving of layersof Carnations. I then plant 
them in 5-inch pots, or smaller if necessary, 
and place them in a frame ona gentle bot- 


guard against the direct influence of the sun 
until they are fairly established in their pots. 
The compost I use for the first potting is, 
three parts of a yellow loam, four of well 
decomposed leaf mold, one of cow dung, 
which has lain at least twelve months, and 
two ofsilversand. This soil I vary as the 
plants strengthen and approach their flow- 
ering season, until the proportions are five of 
loam, two of leaf mold, two of cow dung, 
and one of silver sand. From the time the 
plants are well established in their pots I 
give them no particular attention beyond 
that ofslightly fumigating them once a week, 
a routine to which I subject them during 
their whole period of growth, until about the 
beginning of January, when I shift them into 
larger pots and place them on the front stage 
ofa geranium house, the temperature of 
which is kept at 45° with an exceedingly 
humid atmosphere. I ought to observe, that 
in shifting I always sink the ball a little to 
admit of atop dressing of fresh mold being 
put over the ripe joints of the young wood, 
which very soon emit roots, an operation 
which tends materially to increase the size 
and strength of the plants. I am also very 
particular as to drainage, never allowing a 
particle of the old drainage to be removed; 
and by the time they are placed in their flow- 
ering pots, I have a complete open drain 
from within a few inches of the surface down 
to the bottom of the pot, with the exception 
of the layers of fresh turf, which I always 
introduce between the mold and potsherds. 
This temperature, and acareful attention to 
fumigation. Iconsider the most essential 
points in the cultivations of Calceolarias of 
this clase. fur if they once become infested 
by green fly, no art can prevent the disfig- 
urement of their foliage, and few plants are 
more impatient of an excess of moisture at 
their roots than herbaceous Calceolarias are. 
It should be observed, however, that in fumi- 
gating, care must be taken to avoid doing so 
in excess ; for if smoke is applied to them in 
the same quantity as would be proper for 
peaches or other plants of a hardier nature, 
they will be certain to suffer from its effects. 
In watering, I am guided more by the ap- 
pearance of their foliage than by the mold 
in the pots; ifthey are in a proper state, 
their foliage will be found every morning to 
be fringed with drops of dew, which is a cer- 
tain indication of health. When this hasnot 
been the case, I have always found that my 
plants were either too wet or too dry. By 
using the above compost, attending to tem- 
perature and atmospheric moisture, avoiding 
an excess of water at their roots, and slightly 
fumigating once a week, I have grown many 
of the beautiful, but now old-fashioned, va- 
rieties, to the size of between 2 and 3 feet in 
diameter in the head of flowers. This, how- 
ever, can not be accomplished without fol- 
lowing accurately the instructions just laid 
down, which I consider necessary to bring 
such plants to perfection. ~ Ss. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Origin or THE TERM “ Dunninc.”—Some 
falsely think that it comes from the French, 
where donnez signifies “give me,” implying 
a demand for something due; others from 
dunan (Saxon), “ to thunder ;” but the true 
origin of this expression owes its birth to 
one Joe Dun, a famous bailiff of Lincoln, so 
extremely active, and so dexterous at the 
management of his rough business, that it 
became a proverb, when a man refused to 
pay his debts, to say, ‘‘ Why don’t you, ‘ Dun’ 
him ?”—that is, ‘“‘ Why don’t you send Dun 
to arrest him ?” Hence it grew into a cus- 
tom, and is now as old as since the days of 
Henry VII. 








tom heat of tan, taking care at this period to 


True nobility is exempt from fear. 
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ORCHARDS, APPLES AND THE MARKET. 
res 

“David, 1am going to quit the nursery 
business. In twenty-one years fruit will be 
a drug in New-York city. Justlook around 
this neighborhood! There is deacon Jones 
has just set out five hundred trees; Tom 
Smith 400, and his brother Jim will have 
1,000 next spring, and so on at that rate all 
over the country—grafted fruit, too, none of 
it for cider. Now what do you suppose is 
to become of all these apples? I tell you 
what it is, David, we must wind up the nur- 
sery business or we shall break flat. Every- 
body will grow it, but nobody buy it, a few 
years hence.” , 

This prognostication was made more than 
twenty years ago by a sensible man engaged 
in propagating choice fruits for sale in Cen- 
tral New-York, and no doubt the speaker 
honestly believed the days of the nursery 
man were well nigh numbered. Brother 
David, however, was of a different opinion. 
He did not believe it was so easy to over- 
stock the market with such fruit as no other 
than American soil and climate can produce. 
He did not believe ’ere twenty years’ time 
would elapse every body would have an or- 
chard, the products of which would be so 
unsaleable, and the business so unprofitable, 
the owner could have no desire to plant more 
or better, or newer varieties of trees; con- 
sequently he urged that the business should 
be perseveringly continued until the dawn- 
ing of the day was more visible in the hori- 
zon. 

What has been the result? A sale of 

40.000. apple trees and 7,000-of other. fruits 
during the planting season of last year, and 
the prospect for the next equally good. The 
very men who had planted 500 have increased 
1,000, and some of them have doubled that 
tenfold; and yet the market is now better 
than it ever was before for all the choice va- 
rieties of the product of orchard, vineyard, 
or garden. The market is not yet glutted, 
nor can it be while millions of mouths con- 
tinually water for the luscious fruits which 
contrast so advantageously with the sour 
crabs, “ five to the pint,” which filled the 
market twenty yearsago. The market can 
not be glutted with such fruit as the New- 
town pippins, Roxbury russets, Rhode-Island 
greenings, Baldwins, Bellefleur, Swaar, Do- 
mine, and a great variety of other excellent 
winter keeping apples; while the luxury- 
loving mouths of old England are within two 
weeks (we have done counting by miles,) of 
the fruit bearing hills of New-England. Nay, 
not only New-England and New-York, but 
the ever-bearing trees of the rich plains of 
that once far away western wild, known in 
our boyhood as New-Connecticut. But still 
the market is not glutted, nor will it be, 
though all Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, shaJl pour in their golden 
treasures of golden pippins, from their un- 
bounded plains of the richest fruit-growing 
land the world ever saw, while that. same 
world, full of people posess the taste they 
now do for choice, delicious fruits. 
Our advice, therefore, is, as it has always 
been, to every man who owns an acre ot 
land—plant trees. Don’t be afraid of over- 
stocking the market with any kind of fruit, 
except such as your father used to grow, and 
some of you still perpetuate ; because the 
refined and improved tastes of the world de 
mand, and will have, if it is procurable, the 
best that can be grown.—Oswego Journal 


The worst load is a heavy heart. The 
worst enemy is sin; and the worst evil is 
the anger of God. The best book is the 
Bible ; the best home is heaven, and the very 
best news that ever came into the world is 














{that Jesus Christ came to save sinners. 
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“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 








YANKEE HUMOR. 
—_o—— 

Captain Basil Hall, when he traveled in 
this country, found the Yankees a people 
entirely destitute of wit and humor. Per- 
haps our gravity, which ought to have put 
him on the right scent, deceived him. I do 
not know a more perfect example of wit than 
something, which, as I have heard, was said 
to the captain himself. Stopping at a vil- 
lage inn there came up a thunder storm, and 
Capt. Hall, surprised that a new country 
should have reached such perfection in these 
meterevlogical manufactures, said to a by- 
stander, ‘‘ Why, you have very heavy thun- 
der here.” ‘ Well, yes,” replied the man, 
‘¢ we du, considerin’ the number of inhabit- 
ants.” Here is another story which a 
stage-driver told me once: A wag on the 
outside of the coach called to a man by the 
roadside who was fencing some very poor 
land—“ I say, mister, what are you fencing 
that pasture for? It would take forty acres 
on’t to starve a middle-sized cow.” “ Jesso; 
and I’m fencing of it to keep eour kettle 
eout.” 

Nowin the “‘ forty-acre ” part of the story, 
we have an instance of what is called Amer- 
ican exaggeration, and which I take to be the 
symptoms of most promise in Yankee fun. 
For it marks that desire for intensity of ex- 
pression which is the phase of imagination. 
Indeed many of these sayings are purely 
imaginative—as where a man said of a 
painter he knew, that “ he painted a shingle 
so exactly like marble that when it fell into 
the river it sank.” A man told me once that 
the people of a certain country town were so 
universally dishonest, “ that they had to take 
in their stone walls at night.” In some of 
these stories, imagination appears yet more 
strongly in that contradictory union with the 
understanding which lies at the root of the 
highest humor. For example, a coachman 
driving up some mountains in Vermont, was 
asked if they were as steep on the other side 
also? ‘‘Steep! chain-lightnin’ couldn’t go 
down ’em without the breechin’ on!” I be- 
lieve that there is more latent humor among 
the American people than in any other, and 
that it will one day develop itself and find 
expression through Art.—J. R. Lowell’s Lec- 
tures. 





American Sentiment.—I encountered to- 
day in a ravine some three miles distant, 
among the gold washers, a woman from San 
Jose. She was at work witha large wooden 
bowl by the side of a stream. I asked her 
how long she had been there, and how much 
gold she averagedaday. She replied “Three 
weeks and an ounce!” Her reply reminded 
me of an anecdote of the late Judge Bruce, 
who met a girl returning from market, and 
asked’ her, “ How deep did you find the 
stream ? What did you get for your better?” 
“Up to the knee, and ninepence,” was the 
reply. ‘“‘Ah!” said the judge to himself, 
‘‘ she is the girl for me! no words lost there;” 
turned back, proposed, and was accepted, 
and a more happy couple the conjugal bonds 
never united. The nuptial lamp - never 
waned, its ray was steady and clear to the 
last. Ye who paddle off and on for seven 
years, and are at last perhaps capsized, take 
a lesson of the judge; that “up to the knee 
and ninepence ” is worth all the love letters 
and melancholy rhymes ever penned. 





The choicest pleasures of life lie within 





the range of moderation. 





BELLES AND BEGGARS OF ITALY. | 


a 
Tue Florence correspondent of the New- 
ark Advertiser says : 


Instances are not unfrequent of mendicants 
becoming rich through their beggarly sav- 
ings. A singular revelation of this is report- 
ed to have occurred here a few days ago. 
A young man of respectable family being 
cheated in some way out of his heritage, 
went to a certain church daily to pray to the 
Virgin to take his cause in her hands; and 
as he went he was in the habit of throwing 
alms into the hands of a beggar found always 
on the church steps, who pretended to be 
blind, wearing a bandage over his eyes. Af- 
ter a month or so, the beggar addressed him, 
changing his imploring air to one of patron- 
age, and asked if he did not himself need 
pecuniary aid. The young man, with sur- 
prise, asked the beggar, in reply, what that 
was to him? 

“ Much,” he answered, “ because I love 
you ;” and then inquired if he would like to 
make an eligible marriage. 

‘“ T,” said the young gentleman, “ how can 
1 marry arich wife, when I have nothing to 
bring her in return ?” 

“Well enough, if you let me make the 
match for you,” said the beggar. ‘“ Come 
to-morrow, at such an hour, to —— street, 
No. —, and I promise you a good fortune.” 

‘“‘ Agreed !” said the other, beginning to be- 
lieve that his patron Mary had wrought a 
miracle in his behalf. 

The next day found him true to his ap- 
pointment at the house. The door being 
opened by a Setvant; he was about to retire, 
thinking all a hoax, when the donieste in. 
sisted on his going in, saying that his mas- 
ter expected him. He accordingly entered 
and found a gentleman, who met him with a 
kindly welcome. ‘Sir, I have not the honor 
of your acquaintance,” said the young man. 
“J know you very well, though,” replied the 
gentleman, “ and permit me to present you 
to my daughter,” leading the astonished 
youth to a beautiful young lady seated on the 
sofa. Aftersome general conversation the 
father signified his wish to be alone with the 
stranger. The daughter modestly withdrew, 
and he revealed himself as the blind beggar 
of the church-stone—said he had, during 
twenty years, accumulated a fortune through 
begging, and would now present him with 
his daughter and her dot, because he was 
sure that he was anhonest man. It need not 
be added that Italian piety did not prevent 
the young man’s accepting the price of low 
treachery, nor that it led him again to the 
church to thank the Virgin for this wonder- 
ful answer to his prayers, and to hang a sil- 
ver heart, in acknowledgement, before her 
image. 





Tue Goat 1n THE Cuain—Dr. Cooper, of 
the South Carolina College, was one of the 
best natured old gents, that ever lectured to 
mischievous boys. On one occasion when 
he entered the lecture-room, he found the 
class all seated with unwonted punctuality, 
and looking wondrous grave. Mischief was 
the cause, and it was apparent that they were 
prepared for a burst of laughter as the old 
Doctor waded along to the professor’s chair, 
for there sat an old goat, bolt upright, lashed 
to the chair. But they were disappointed of 
their fun, for instead of getting angry and 
storming at them, he mildly remarked, “ Aha, 
young gentleman! quite republican, | see, in 
your tendencies; fond of representative 
government! Well, well, it is all right, I 
dare say, the present incumbent can fill it as 
well as any of you.. You may listen to his 
lecture to-day, Goodbye! Don't feel sheep- 
ish about it!” And he went away leaving a 
smile behind. 





Special Hotices, 


Our Index crowds out several notices of 
books, reports, &c., which will be appropri- 
ately noticed hereafter. 











Inpex.—By cutting this number at the top 
the part containing the Index can be readily 
separated for stitching or binding at the 
front or back of the volume. 





Missinc Numspers.—Those who preserve 
their files complete should at once look them 
over, and send for any missing number they 
may desire. We have a few extra copies of 
each number in this volume, except 54. 
These will be supplied to subscribers calling 
for them while they last. Where but one or 
two copies are called for they will be mailed 
without charge; for more than this, four 
cents a number will be charged. 





Day or Pusuication.—Beginning with 
the next volume, the American Agricul- 
turist will be dated on Tuurspay, and be 
promptly mailed on the afternoon ofthat day. 
Our issue will go into the same mail with 
many other papers which are dated on Sat- 
urday of the same week. Our reports of the 
cattle and produce markets will be brought 
up to the hour of putting the last page of the 
paper to press on Thursday morning.-This er- 
rangement is made to enable us to be in’ the 
markets the entire day, Wednesday (instead 
of only to 3 o’clock P. M. as heretofore) and 
leave us the evening of that day for better 
arranging and comparing our notes before 
putting them in type. 


Sachets, 
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Remarxs.—On account of the long index 
in this number, we are obliged to: omit our 
usual price current. Flour has advanced 25 
to 50 cents per barrel on the lower and mid- 
dle grades, extra fine remains unchanged. 
The choicer parcels of corn have fallen 2 to 
3 cts. per bushel ; common same as per our 
last. 

Cotton of the lower and middle grades is 
+ of acent per Ib. less. Rice, Sugar, and 
Tobacco firm. Me 

The weather softened rapidly from the 
opening of this month, and the thermometer 
this week has ranged as high as 60 at noon. 
The prospects for early planting are now 


favorable. 
i  - 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


TvuEspay, March 6, 1855. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. ’ 

The weather for a few days past has been quite warm 
and spring-like, but not sufficiently long yet for the river 
to be open much. Consequently produce continues very 
scarce in market, and little is brought in on account of 
the high prices of freight. The railrcad companies, like 
many other corporations, appear very willing to take ad- 
vantage of the trade, in doing which they are not likely to 
let their business suffer. Thus the freight on potatoes 
from Rochester, which, when the river is open is only 58 
or 60c. per bbl., is now run up to $1. Ifthis weather con- 
tinues, however, there will soon be a “‘ relapse.”’ 

In the potato trade there is considezable call for. western 
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Reds, as well as White and Yellow Pink Eyes, to supply 
the southern market with seed. 

Apples, to-day, remain nearly the same as last week, 
both in supply and prices. Eggs have dropped down 
somewhat ; in other respects there is little change. 

VEGETABLES. 








® bbl. $3 75@4 25 
3 50@4 00 
3 75@4 00 

— @3 50 
4 00@4 25 
3 75@4 00 
3 50@3 75 
2 75@3 00 
3 5@— 
2 75@3 25 
2 25@2 75 
5 0@— 

none 
1 75@2 00 

— @1 50 
5 00@5 50 
3 00@3 50 
4 0@— 
7 00@10 00 
1 25@1 87 
1 75@2 00 
1750@1 77 
1 75@2 12 


New-Jersey Carters 
Washington County Carters 


$4 00@4 50 

3 50@4 00 

3 50@4 00 

3 75@4 24 
25@30c. 
20@23c. 
11@12c. 
- 2W@25c. 





NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


F Wapweersar March 7, 1855. 

The supply of cattle inthe Yards to-day is much larger 
than last week, which doubtless is one cause.of-the-aull- 
ness ofthe market. The brokers find it difficult to dis- 
pose of their stock readily while the butchers have a 
greater range of choice. By this we mean, however, 
choice in numbers, fer a more miserable collection of 
creatures we have never seen in Washington Market. 
Usually there is some good animals to atone for the rest, 
but to-day we scarcely saw a drove rising above medioc 
rity. We doubt whether half the cattle have ever been 
fed for the market at all, or whether they have even had 
enough to satisfy hunger. 

Many of,the cattle were young, but looking as if they 
had just undergone the ravages of a famine. It seems a 
pity that creatures which have so short a time to live, 
might not have enough to enjoy life. We sincerely hope 
they willnot add to the enjoyment of their owners. 

Some of the best cattle soldas high aslic. A few 
choice animals went higher ; the average, however, was 
not above 10c. 

Mr. Samuel McGraw at Browning’s reports sales of 80 
beaves, ranging from 8}@1lc. per Ib. One pair sold as 
high as 123c. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 

Good retailing quality beef is selling at 


Inferior do. 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. Autzrton, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Sheep and Lambs 
By the Hudson River Railroad 
By the Hudson River Steamboats 
New-York State furnished 
Ohio, ” 
Indiana, 
Tiinois, 











Virgini 
Kentucky, 
Connecticut, 
New-Jersey. 
The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows : 


Cows and Calves.... 
The following sales were made at Chamberlain’s : 
TE i |) 3 
79 Cows and Calves ... $25@S60 
Fee Ser 1 cs pad Cae Re 
50 Calves 


Wednesday, March 7, 1855. 
Themarket is a little better than last week, with a 
light supply of stock on hand. Mr. McGraw reports sales 
of about 400 at an average price of $4 each. Mr. Mc- 
Carty reports sale of 1,123 yesterday, which is the largest 
number he has ever sold in one day. 
102 Sheep 
18 OE Sa ET ria ee) Peet ae 
138 
124 
96 
1123 
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_ Advertisements. 
cha abril its cash before insertion) : 


Ten cents per line for each insertion. 

Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 

No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


READY ON THE 10th OF MARCH. 


“HISTORY.or rE HEN FEVER,” 
BY GEORGE P. BURNHAM. 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 








An original humerous account of the 
POULTRY MANIA! 
By one who has been there! 
(3 Price $1 25in cloth $1in paper, by mail. Everybody who 
loves to laugh, buysit. Address 
JAMES FRENCH & CO., Publishers, 


67—80n1174 Boston, Mass. 


O NURSERYMEN.—10,000. CHERRY 
STOCKS for sale, in prime order, 2 ‘and 3 years old, stocky 
and suitable for working this season. 
Also, 3,000 Peach trees, very thrifty and 
healthy growth, 3 to 5 feet. 
Also, 2,000 Quince trees, best market fruit, 


very thrifty, many of them in a bearing state—for sale by 
70-81f WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J. 








RACTICAL FARMING.—The subscri- 
ber will take a few pene, men into his own family, who 
are desirous to learnthe PRACTICAL MODE OF FARMING 
in all its branches, after the most approved manner. Being lo- 
cated within two miles of Albany and on one of the most desira- 
ble farms in the vicinity, pleasant and healthy inducements are 
offered that are seldom met with. For further information ad 
dress B. B. KIRTLAND, 
G bush, Resse] Yo... N ¥ 
B. P. Joh , Esq., Secretary of the N. ¥.A. So- 
ciety, Albany, N. Y. 77—80n1173 


SIER WILLOW, &C.—The subscriber 
will furnish cuttings of the SALIX VIMINALIS, the best 
OSIER WILLOW, at $3 per 1,000. They can be sent during 
the winter and early spring to all parts of the continent. 
Orders addressed to the subscriber, care of C. P. Williams, 
Albany, N. Y., will meet with prompt attention. 
Also all varieties of Fruit Trees, Foreign and Native Grapes, 
&c. Catalogues sent on application. " 
S. P. HOUGH 


70-87n1149 Hillside Nurseries, ‘Albany, N.Y. 
ARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 


can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE madepby the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applied, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders it the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield “heavier and 
a earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or Ip on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $1 50 per 1, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $350; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $800. A pamp: et with information and 
directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 
Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York. 
WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854. 
Lop! MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 3 
Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
lace, I have, for the last five years, purchased from you 200 
arrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 
extensive and celebrated garden in thistown. He gives it al- 
together the preference over syd artificial manure, (Guano 
not excepted), of it inthe highest terms asa manure for 
the ses. en, esp lly for potat 
am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant, 
BENJAMIN DANA. 
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‘description. Particular attention paid to orders. 
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G UANO OUTDONE.—THE GAS 
WORKS TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT. 
C. B. DeBURG has the pl of ing to his former 
a a eg to other farmers who may wish to improve their 
, that he has, d the past year, succeeded in manufac- 
t from the works, 


in an id New-York Cit 
superior quality of Sul hate of Meain, ta las ae, 





Ammonia, in large quantities, 
¢ is now prepared tofurnish . 
C. B. BEBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 

Hight charged with AMMONIA, which is now acknowled 
to be the most valuable ingredient in Peruvian Guano and other 
concentrated fertilizers. Price $45 perton. DeBURG’S Su- 
peaphonees is warranted to contain 
_ SEVENTEEN PER CENT OF AMMONIA. 

Agricultural Societies and distinguished farmers tried man 
experiments during the last season, and with almost universa 
success. accounts of several ot these will shortly be 
placed before the public for examination. 

The Proprietor is working for a future and lasting reputation, 
and will spare no effort to make every bag of Superphosphst, 
bearing his name just what it purports to be. To avoid imposi 


tion or deception, every bag will henceforth be distinctly mark 
C. B. DeBURG, No. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME 
&S Pamphlets with instructions for its use, &c., will be sent 

on application. Cc. B. 

70—82n1151 


DeBURG, Williamsburg, N. Y., 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 





ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 
(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
78-130 





JUNE ANGERS QUINCE CUTTINGS, 
2 from one to two feet in length, for 
SEVEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND 
READY PACKED, 
At the South Norwalk Nurseries. 
GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Address, 
76~88n1163 


O FARMERS.—A YOUTH 16 years of 

- age is desirous of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
agriculture, and wishes to connect himself with a competent 
practical and energetic Farmer. He is robust, healthy and 
strong, and has received a good common English education. He 
is respectably connected, and wishes to remain with a pleasant 
family where he will have plenty of farm-work and good treat- 
ment until he is 21 oan of age. His object is to becomea 
farmer. Address YOUTH, at this Office. 73-77 w 


HORT HORN BULLS.—I have for sale 
three young, thoroughbred SHORT HORN BULLS; ages 
—four months, seven months, eighteen months; colors—roan, 
red, chiefly red.; the get of SPLENDOR, ason of Vane Tem: 
and imported Wolviston, See Soa 
JOHN R. PAGE, 
73— Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. Y. 


OP-EARED RABBITS.—The subscri- 

ber, ing to his promise when he advertised that he 
could not supply applicants with Rabbits till orders then on file 
were filled, would now inform them, that those orders have 
few extra a pairs of Rabbits remain, of FULL 
[EDIATE BREEDING; price $15 per pair, 
carefully hutched and delivered at the American Express Office 
in Utica. FRANCIS ROTCH. 

February 17, 1855. 77-80n1166 


FYRENCH QUINCE STOCKS.—For sale 
_ by the padersigne’. 100,000 Quince Stocks, both Angers and 
Paris, in cases of 5,000 each, expected to arrive some time next 
month from France. Apply to E. BOSSANGE, Agent for A. 
LEROY, 138 Pearl-st., New-York. 7-B0ni172 


O LET—TO AN EXPERIENCED 
FARMER—A Farm in the vicinity of Providence, R. I., of 
about 120 acres. It has a convenient and handsome Dwelling- 
house, a well and cistern in the Kitchen, a well at the barn- 
ard, a crib and carriage-house, all in good repair, and anew 
, 50 by'40 feet. with cattle and horse stalls, and a convenient 
cellar for hogs underneath. The farmis in condition, and 
the soil well adapted to early fruits and ba earns | which find 2 
ready and near market in Providence and Pawtucket. 
For further particulars inquire of WM. S. 


Or 




















Ss. W. ’ 
76—79n1165 Waverley-place, New-York. 


OR SALE—A VALUBLE FARM, situ- 

ated in Willingford, New-Haven County, Conn., within 
half a mile of the center of the village. Said farm contains 70 
acres, suitably divided into wood, pasture, meadow and plow 
and. A never-failing stream of water runs through it. On it 
is a fine Or of Appletrees ; also a variety of Cher- 
ry, Pear and Plum trees, Sai farm is ina high state of cultiva- 
tion, and is located on one of the pleasantest streets in the town, 
and is one of the best farms in the county. The buildings are a 
two-story dwelling with ell and wood-house, all built in the 
most substantial manner, four years since, and a barn 28 by 64, 
with cow-houses and waggon-house. There is a first-rate well 
also water brought in pipes to barn and house, and capabable of 
being carried to every room inthe house. For further particu- 
lars inquire of ELIJAH WILLIAMS, on the premises. 








O OWNERS OF GROUNDS, GARD- 
ENERS, HORTICULTURISTS, &C.—The undersigned 

would respectfully announce to the Horticultural publie, that 
in order to close the estate of the late Thomas Hogg, the exten- 
sive stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Herb- 
aceous and Greenhouse Plants, &c., in the Nurseries at York- 
ville, will be disposed Of in gametes to suit purchasers, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, affording to those who are 
about making improvements on their country estates this season 
a rare opportunity of doing so. - Z wie 

Of the well-known character of this valuable stock, it is 
thought to be hardly necessary to speak; 1t embraces almost 
every standard article, as well as every novelty of merit known 
in the Horticultural world, in this omantry. A priced list of 
such articles as can be had in quantities will be ready for deliv- 
ery on the first of March, and can be had on post-paid applica- 
tion. 
Orders are respectfully solicited from amateurs and the trade; 
every attention will be given to have them properly fulfilled, 
carefully packed and promptly shipped. Where the parties are 
unknown to the undersigned, or to Mr. Thomas Hogg, Jr., a cit 
reference or acceptance must accompany the order. On all 
sums of $100 or upwards an approved note at four months, and 
on sum$ of $50 or u wry | = approved note at three months 

ill be received. Under $50, cash. 
iy he, be addressed to Mr. THOMAS HOGG, Jr., or to 
the undersigned, “ Yorkville, New-York.” ap 

77-—82n1167 JAMES HOGG, Administrator. 








